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THE EDITORS SAY: 





Let's Keep It Up! 


In this issue, the California Journal of Educational Research presents a 
classified list of the dissertations concerning education which were accepted 
by the colleges and universities of California during the 1955-1956 academic 
year. There are 162 of them. This number and the large variety of topics 
with which they are concerned constitute very gratifying proof that educa- 
tional research is being vigorously carried on in the State. 

This vigor seems to be spread throughout the range of subjects con- 
tained in the classification scheme followed by this magazine. Perhaps 
tests and measurement receive less relative emphasis than they did a 
few years back, but the application of measurement devices and procedures 
to educational problems seems to be greater than ever. Likewise, although 
studies in the anatomy of learning appear to have decreased, the use of 
psychological techniques and principles in studies of educational processes 
and problems seems to have grown very satisfactorily. 

Probably the most notable change to be observed when this list of 
dissertations is compared with past ones, is the marked growth in the 
number of studies relating to professional associations in education. Five 
dissertations deal directly with associations and their activities. Most 
notable of these are the companion studies of Arthur F. Corey and Roe 
Harry Strickland on “Legislative Policies and Procedures Used by State 
Educational Associations,” conducted at U.S.C. However, the classic 
activity of influencing educational legislation is not the only one in which 
such associations are involved. Another dissertation reported from U.S.C. 
is that of Albert N. Posner on “The Role of Professional Ethics Commis- 
sions in Administration of School District Certificated Personnel.” Pro- 
fessional associations concerned with special areas of educational activity 
are represented by another U.S.C. dissertation—“*An Evaluation of the 
Program of the California Elementary School Administrators Association” 
by Gertrude Grinnel Howard. 

Not all such studies were reported from Southern California. One of 
the most significant researches of the year was that carried out by Lester 
James Roth at Stanford University. Roth constructed a staff satisfaction 
survey instrument for use by the Field Service of the California Teachers 
Association in carrying out the CTA’s program of improving personnel 
standards and practices in California schools. This dissertation, based on 
research specifically conducted to promote the increased professionalization 
of education, marks a new step forward in the services of professional 
organizations. 

(Continued on Page 211) 
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Testing Programs in 
Elementary School Districts 


MERLE HuGu ELLiotTrT 


This article is based on material originally written for the purpose of 
explaining the testing program of a school district to teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators. It outlines reasons and purposes for testing; indicates 
the responsibility of the teacher, principal, supervisor, and research depart- 
ment in relation to testing; and suggests some of the possibilities of making 
use of test results. 


Purposes of the Testing Program 


It should be clearly recognized that a testing program must serve a 
number of purposes and must provide different kinds of information. The 
nature of the testing program for a school district will be determined by the 
relative importance attached to the various purposes. Tests which are 
useful for one purpose may not serve other purposes. 

A basic purpose of the testing program is to provide the classroom 
teacher with useful information and to suggest ways of improving instruction 
and guidance, The complete testing program may also provide information 
to the principal of the school, to the supervisors, and to the central admin- 
istrative staff of the school district. In planning the program, major 
emphasis should be placed on providing the teacher with information about 
individual children. Listed below in suggested order of importance are 
some of the kinds of information which may be obtained from the testing 
program: 

1. Information on the ability and present achievement level of 

individual pupils. This information should help the classroom teacher 

in understanding his pupils, in arranging instructional groupings, 

and in planning instructional experiences. 

2. Information on the growth and development of individual pupils. 

Over a period of years recorded test results together with other infor- 

mation should furnish a complete picture of each pupil’s growth and 

progress. 





Merle Hugh Elliott is Director of Research of the Oakland Unified School 
District. Prior to coming to this position ten years ago he was an instructor in 
psychology at Harvard University, Assistant Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, and Consultant in Guidance for the Oakland school system. He 
received the doctorate from the University of California at Berkeley in 1929. In 
addition to his major position, he is serving as a Research Associate for Stanford 
University. 
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3. Information on the instructional program of the school. This 
information does not come from a single battery of tests or from any 
amount of testing in a particular year. It should emerge gradually 
as systematic testing is carried on over a period of years. Careful 
study and analysis of test results by the school principal and the 
school faculty may reveal something of the strengths and weaknesses 
of the instructional program of the school. There may be a sugges- 
tion for increased emphasis upon spelling, an indication of a weakness 
in the arithmetic program of the middle grades, or evidence that 
too much or too little is expected of pupils. 


4. Information about the effectiveness of instruction in the total 
school district. Obtaining this information presents special difficulties 
which are discussed later. It should be noted that this information is 
for administrative or central office purposes. Unlike the other kinds 
of information listed, this cannot be seen as of immediate service to 
the classroom teacher. Over-emphasis on this kind of data in the 
testing will weaken the whole testing program. 


5. Information for special research purposes. The testing program 
in a school district has a service rather than a research function. 
This fact sometimes confuses directors of research as well as their 
academic colleagues in the colleges of education. Data obtained 
from the regular testing program may occasionally be of value for 
research purposes. However, only a limited amount of research 
can be carried on within the testing program, and usually this 
research must be concerned with practical problems and _ rather 
immediate applications. 


The Teacher and the Testing Program 


The classroom teacher has several definite responsibilities in the testing 
program. 


The first is that of preparing pupils for the tests. The pupils should be 
psychologically ready for the tests, accepting them as a kind of game or 
as a challenge and opportunity. The pupils should not be too worried or 
fearful about the tests. The teacher may wish to minimize the importance 
of the tests in telling the pupils about them. He should try to make them 
appear to be another part of the regular class program, possibly longer and 
more formal, but not really different. It is obvious that tests should not be 
used to threaten pupils. 


The teacher can plan experiences which will ensure that pupils are not 
blocked by any of the formal or mechanical features of the test. Practice 
in listening to directions, following written directions, working independently, 
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completing work in a given time, etc., should be a part of every classroom 
and are not for testing purposes alone. Tests made by the teacher should 
be varied in form and should give the pupils familiarity with multiple-choice 
items, separate answer sheets, different methods of indicating answers. 
Pupils in the lower grades and pupils with little test experience should have 
some practice on the specific types of items to be included in any approach- 
ing tests. 

The next responsibility of the teacher is that of administering tests 
properly. Test directions and time limits are meant to be followed exactly, 
Generally the printed directions have been formulated with great care and 
are better than any paraphrasing that we can supply at the moment. It 
has been stated that good teachers are poor testers! The teacher naturally 
wants to teach and to help the child. In the testing situation the desire to 
teach must be restrained and assistance is strictly limited by the test 
directions. 

The teacher should be aware of the meaning and purpose of the tests. 
Only to the extent that he can interpret and make use of test results is 
any great amount of testing justified. Each test should furnish definite 
teaching suggestions to the teacher. 

Finally it is the teacher who ordinarily records test results on some 
form of permanent record for each pupil. This may be regarded as merely 
a distasteful clerical test by some. It is important, however, and in carrying 
it out the teacher has an opportunity to review the progress of each pupil. 


The Principal and the Testing Program 


Continuing evaluation and improvement of instruction is the definite 
responsibility of each principal. The testing program is one part of the 
evaluation. As the educational leader the principal has specific responsi- 
bility within his school for: 


1. Organizing and supervising the testing program. 
2. Planning with the faculty for any necessary supplementary testing. 


3. Developing a systematic plan for obtaining information (at least a 
reading and a mental test) on pupils who have missed the regular tests or 
who are new to the school. 


4, Arranging for the training of teachers. 


5. Making certain that tests are properly administered and accurately 


scored, 
6. Making certain that adequate cumulative records are maintained. 
7. Interpreting the testing program and test results to the faculty. 


8. Developing procedures for making the most effective use of test 
results by the individual teacher and by the faculty as a whole. 
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The Supervisor and the Testing Program 


The supervisor has a great deal to do with the success of any testing 
program. The program must therefore be clearly related to the work of 
supervision. It must reflect the current emphasis of the supervisor in the 
improvement of particular areas of instruction, in curriculum development, 
or in in-service training. 


The supervisor may obtain from the testing program many cues as to 
where teachers are in need of help. The testing program should be to the 
supervisor a source of much assistance. The supervisor is the person best 
able to translate test data into plans of action. 


Many of the suggestions for improving testing programs must come from 
supervisors. They should be alert to criticize the program and the tests 
being used, and ready to indicate areas where new or different tests are 
needed. 


The Research Department and the Testing Program 


The size and financial resources of a school district will determine both 
the extent of the testing and the kind of central office organization. Even 
in the smallest district someone should have administrative and supervisory 
responsibility for the total testing program. 

The functions of the research department in relation to the testing 
program include the following: 


1. Stimulating and encouraging many types of evaluation including 
testing. 


2. Providing in-service training opportunities for teachers in the admin- 
istration and interpretation of tests. 


3. Planning and coordination of testing. 
4. Organizing data from tests. 


5. Analyzing tests and test results to obtain suggestions for improved 
teaching and guidance practices. 


6. Reporting and interpreting test results to teachers, principals, super- 
visors, superintendent, the Board of Education, and the public. 


Other research department functions such as scoring of tests and devel- 
opment of new tests will depend upon size of staff and facilities available. 


This is not the place to discuss the research responsibilities of the school 
districts, but it should be recognized that the name “research department” 
is often a misnomer. Whether.or not the agency responsible for the testing 
program is able to carry on actual research it does have a responsibility for 
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cooperating with other institutions in research activities and particularly 
in the development and standardization of new tests. 


Uses of Test Results 


Every achievement test immediately supplies the teacher with a measure 
of the progress of each of his pupils. The test results have definite instruc- 
tional implications and raise questions which should be answered for each 
pupil and for the class. Why did this pupil do poorly on the test? Was it 
the fault of the test or of poor test administration? Did he fail on particular 
kinds of items or processes? If so, is some particular kind of training, 
review, or reteaching indicated? Are the pupils appropriately grouped for 
instructional purposes or would other groupings be better? Do the test 
results indicate a need for some special (and possibly temporary) grouping 
for review of a particular process which the remainder of the class has 
mastered? Have the pupils individually and the class as a whole made 
reasonable progress since the previous test? Is the achievement of the pupil 
and the class about what should be expected for the pupil and class of this 
ability in this school and neighborhood? 

Every test also has implications for the school as a whole. To teachers 
other than the classroom teacher immediately concerned it tells something 
about the achievement of pupils they have taught or will be teaching 
shortly. The strengths and weaknesses of these particular pupils should be 
of concern even though at present in another teacher’s classroom. The test 
results for this particular group of children at this grade should indicate to 
all of the other teachers where they need to put special emphasis and where 
they have been particularly successful. 

For the principal of the school each test furnishes information relating 
to his instructional program, his supervision and educational leadership, 
and the planning which he does with his faculty. Each test has a definite 
place in his total evaluation of his school. The test both furnishes informa- 
tion and raises questions which have to be answered. Is this a suitable 
level of achievement for these children? Does the test suggest that some 
children need further individual study and special help? Is the total 
instruction in the school well balanced and is there appropriate emphasis 
upon the basic skills and competencies, the acquisition of information in 
the various areas, the appreciations and understandings, etc.? Do certain 
grades appear to be especially strong or especially weak in any of the 
instructional areas? 


Test Results and ''National Norms" 


For most of the purposes and the uses of test results discussed above, 
national norms are not particularly important. Local] and district norms 
will serve reasonably well, 
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A frequent question, however, is “How is this district doing in compari- 
son with other districts?” Tests which are useful for instructional and 
classification purposes often will not answer this question. This phase of 
the testing program requires very careful selection of tests and the matter 
of norms becomes extremely important. 


There are a number of definite requirements for any test which is to be 
used in evaluating the instructional program of a total school district. The 
test should, of course, be appropriate to local courses of study, textbooks, 
sequences of instruction, educational objectives, etc. 


The most difficult requirement is that the test should have norms based 
upon a population similar to that of the local school district. . No test should 
be selected for evaluating the instructional program of a school district 
unless it is clear that suitable norms are available. 


In general, this means that we need much more detailed data from test 
publishers on the standardization populations upon which test norms were 
based. It is not sufficient to know that the tests were standardized upon 
so many thousand children from twenty different states. What sampling 
methods were used in obtaining this population? What other information 
was collected on these children? Is the standardization population sufficiently 
described in terms of age, intelligence, age-grade relationship, socio-economic 
status, etc., so that we are certain that the norms will apply to the local 
district? 


A desirable direction would be the cooperative development of differen- 
tiated norms, probably on a regional basis. Such a project would include 
the collection of a considerable amount of data on the characteristics of the 
school districts as well as of the pupil population. 


Eventually it is hoped that tests and norms will be of such nature that 
a school district of a given size, with an average pupil I.Q. of 95, organized 
on the 6-3-3 plan, with semi-annual promotion, a high rate of pupil 
transiency, and certain specified socio-economic characteristics, would be 
able to say that pupils entering the 7th grade in September are or are not 
doing well in reading. 





The National Vocational Guidance Association has recently published a 
bibliography of current literature in the field of occupational information. It 
contains material which meets the NVGA standards for accuracy and usefulness. 
Copies may be obtained from the Association for one dollar. The address to 
write to is 1534 O Street N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Relative Importance of Curricular Areas for 
Grade Placement Deviations in Grade VI 


CARMEN J. FINLEY AND JACK A. HOLMES 


As indicated in an earlier report in this Journal,’ an investigation of the 
literature failed to uncover any studies which sought to establish relation- 
ships between over- and under-age grade placements and success in the 
various subject matter areas. 


The Problem 


At the elementary school level, what is the relative influence of success 
in the various curriculum areas on over-ageness and under-ageness in the 
grade placement of pupils? 

It does not seem likely that success in all subjects at the elementary 
level is of equal importance in establishing the grade placement of a pupil 
in any given grade. If this rationale is correct, then the following hypothesis 
seems tenable: A relationship will be found between the grade placement 
deviation of elementary pupils and a hierarchy of relative successes in the 
various subject matter areas for each grade level and for each sex. This 
paper seeks to investigate that part of this general hypothesis which pertains 
to Grade VI." 


Methodology and Tests 


The population under investigation consisted of sixth grade pupils 
enrolled in 68 elementary school districts in Sonoma County in the fall of 
1952. The samples consisted of 464 boys and 405 girls representatively 
drawn from the above population. 


‘Holmes, Jack A. and Finley, Carmen J. “Relative Importance of Curricular 
Areas for Grade Placement Deviations in Grade V.” California Journal of Educa- 
tional Research 6: 213-18, November 1955. 

Carmen J. Finley is Consultant in Administrative Research for the Sonoma 
County Superintendent of Schools Office, a position she has held for four years. 
Previously she was a mathematics teacher at Porterville High School for three 
years. She received the master of arts degree in 1952 from Columbia University. 

Dr. Jack A. Holmes is Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology at the 
University of California at Berkeley. He has taught in two California high schools, 
at Oklahoma A & M College, and at Western Reserve University. He also served 
as research physical chemist in the Manhattan Project, University of California 
Radiation Laboratory, and was director of psychological research and testing facili- 
ties in the U.S. Army Benicia Arsenal. Dr. Holmes earned his Ph.D. at the 
University of California at Berkeley in 1948. 

Funds for this study were appropriated through the cooperation of Mr. 
DeForest Hamilton, Superintendent of Sonoma County Schools. 
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The criterion, Grade Placement Deviation (GPD), was determined by 
computing the difference between each child’s Actual Grade Placement 
(AGP = 6.10) and his Chronological Grade Placement (CGP). That is, 


GPD = AGP — CGP + K 
where K is a constant (5.0) inserted into the equation in order to give all 
values a positive sign. 


Table I gives the frequency distributions of the actual grade placement 
deviations for each sex. 


TABLE | 


Frequency Distribution of Actual Grade 
Placement Deviations 


GPD - Intervals Boys Girls 


(Under-aged, 1.7 422 1 
Accelerated) 
1.1 + 1.6 7 5 
o+10 64 101 
Normal . 
| — 1+ A 218 193 
| — J— 2 82 67 
—13— 8 71 27 
—19—1.4 20 ll 
— 2.5 — 2.0 2 
( Over-aged, 
Retarded) So... eae... See. 


Boys in the sixth grade ranged from an over-ageness of 2.1 years to an 
under-ageness of 1.6 years, while the girls ranged from an over-ageness of 
1.6 years to an under-ageness of 2.0 years. In other words, while the boys, 
according to their chronological ages, should have been distributed from 
grades 4.5 to 8.2 and the girls should have been distributed from grades 4.1 
to 7.7, the whole group was actually in grade 6.1. 

The California Achievement Test Battery, Form DD, was administered 
to 869 sixth grade children during the first three months of the school year 
as a part of the general county testing program. 

The subtests of the California Achievement Test Battery are reading 
vocabulary, reading comprehension, arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic funda- 
mentals, mechanics of grammar, and spelling ability. 

Table II shows the matrix of intercorrelations found among the variables 
for boys. 
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TABLE II 
Intercorrelations Obtained on 464 Boys in Grade VI 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Variable GPD RV RC AR AF MG SP 
1. Grade Placement Deviation (GPD) 318 312 355 .285 .259 .367 
2. Reading Vocabulary (RV) 721 = .716 «£554 4.652.675 
3. Reading Comprehension (RC) 747 603 .631 .631 
4. Arithmetic Reasoning (AR) 718 .722 .655 
5. Arithmetic Fundamentals (AF) 608 .497 
6. Mechanics of Grammar (MG) 645 
7 


. Spelling (SP) 





The criterion, Grade Placement Deviation (GPD), correlates highest 
with spelling (r = .367) and lowest with mechanics of grammar (r = .259) 
for boys in Grade VI. The highest intercorrelation, an r of .747, is between 
reading comprehension and arithmetic reasoning. The lowest correlation 
between the independent variables is between arithmetic fundamentals and 
spelling (r = .497). 

The matrix in Table II was submitted to the multivariate analysis known 
as the Wherry-Doolittle Test Selection Method. Table III presents the 
necessary data and indicates the cumulative rise in the multiple correlation 
R as each new variable is selected in accordance with its independent contri- 
bution to the variance of the criterion GPD. 


TABLE III 
Work Sheet for Calculating the Multiple Correlation for Grade VI Boys 

















y2 
m m Cumu- 
Z K? B=) K? R? lative Test 
m N—m—1 R # Code 

0 1000 (N=—464) — —_— eet at a 

1 1347 8653 1.002 .8670 1330 365 7 SP 

a .0232 8421 1.004 8455 01545 393 4 AR 

3 .0034 .8387 1.007 8446 1554 394 6 MG 
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As indicated in Table III, spelling, arithmetic reasoning, and mechanics 
of grammar are the selected variables and yield a multiple R of .394, signifi- 
cant at better than the 1 per cent level. 

This represents an interesting shift in the relative importance of 
variables. With the fifth grade boys the variables supporting the multiple 
correlation of .275 were reading vocabulary, spelling, and mechanics of 
grammar. Although two of the variables (mechanics of grammar and 
spelling) are retained, their order of importance is changed, and spelling 
moves up in position to make the major contribution. More striking, how- 
ever, is the fact that the variable making the major contribution in the case 
of fifth grade boys (reading vocabulary) makes no contribution in the case 
of sixth grade boys; and that while all selected variables at the fifth grade 
were linguistic in nature, at the sixth grade level a quantitative variable 
(arithmetic reasoning) appears. 

Table IV presents the matrix of intercorrelations found among the 
variables for the girls. 


TABLE IV 
Intercorrelations Obtained on 405 Girls in Grade VI 


: 2&£ s &2 € &@& Ff 














Variable GPD RV RC AR AF MG SP 
1. Grade Placement Deviation (GPD) 305 274 227 .162 .212 .268 
2. Reading Vocabulary (RV) 654 627 479 582 543 
3. Reading Comprehension (RC) 660 560 .621 .542 
4. Arithmetic Reasoning (AR) ist «G3i Sil 
5. Arithmetic Fundamentals (AF) 566 459 
6. Mechanics of Grammar (MG) 549 
7. Spelling (SP) 

For the sixth grade girls, the criterion, Grade Placement Deviation 
(GPD), correlates highest with reading vocabulary (r = .305) and lowest 
with arithmetic fundamentals (r = .162). The highest intercorrelation in 


the matrix gives an r of .737 and is between arithmetic reasoning and arith- 
metic fundamentals. The lowest intercorrelation between any of the 
independent variables is .459 and, as for the boys, is between arithmetic 
fundamentals and spelling. The last relationship obtains for the fifth grade 
girls also. 

The matrix in Table IV was submitted to the Wherry-Doolittle Test 
Selection Method and Table V gives the results of the multivariate analysis. 
The cumulative rise in the multiple correlation is shown in the R column. 
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TABLE V 
Work Sheet for Calculating the Multiple Correlation for Grade VI Girls 














v2 Cumu- 

m = N—1 i ue lative Test 
m Z = F—a-) © R? R # Code 

m 
0. 1.000 (N==405) —— sai men mn ow 
iF .0930 -9070 1.002 9088 .0912 302 2 RV 
2. .0148 .8922 1.005 8967 .1033 321 7 SP 
3. 3 RC 


0044 8878 1.007 8940 1060 326 


As may be seen from Table V, when spelling and reading comprehension 
are added to reading vocabulary, the multiple R rises to .326, significant at 
better than the 1 per cent level. 

Comparison with the results obtained on fifth grade girls where spell- 
ing, reading, vocabulary, and arithmetic fundamentals yield a multiple 
correlation of .190, indicates that the two variables (reading vocabulary 
and spelling) are common in the two grades. However, the quantitative 
variable, arithmetic fundamentals, which contributed to the R for fifth 
grade girls, has been replaced by reading comprehension for sixth grade 
girls and the triad for this higher grade is composed entirely of linguistic 
elements. This is the exact converse of what happened for the boys. 


Summary and Conclusion 


A sample of 464 boys and 405 girls in the sixth grade were given a 
battery of six achievement tests in the areas of reading vocabulary, reading 
comprehension, arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic fundamentals, mechanics 
of grammar, and spelling. Their grade placement deviations were calculated 
in order that their over-ageness and under-ageness could be given in terms 
of grade placement values. The intercorrelations among the various subtests 
of the battery and the criterion were computed. 

Multiple correlations were run on the matrices for each sex. The R’s 
are .39 for boys and .33 for girls. Three variables were precipitated from 
the matrix in each case before the maximized cumulative R began to 
decrease. For the boys it was found that spelling, arithmetic reasoning, and 
mechanics of grammar formed the selected test variables making the maxi- 
mum contribution to the criterion from the variables investigated. This 
represented a change over the findings for fifth grade boys where all 
contributing variables were linguistic in nature. 

(Continued on Page 216) 
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Reporting to Parents in Kern County 


Harry REGINALD HAMMOND 


The subject of reporting to parents is getting a great deal of attention 
in many parts of the state and nation, and Kern County is no exception. 
Since 93 percent of the elementary school districts in the county use the 
county report card forms as the basis for their reporting procedures, it was 
deemed desirable to determine how the report cards were used. In view 
of the fact that there often exists a lag between philosophy and practice 
it also seemed advisable to find out what the administrators believed to be 
the most effective methods of reporting to parents. 

The study on which this article is based was made in the elementary 
schools of Kern County over a two-year period covering the school years 
1952-53 and 1953-54. The questionnaires' used were designed to gather 
information in three areas: (1) current reporting practices; (2) methods of 
reporting believed to be the most effective; and (3) changes in Kern County 
report card forms that these administrators believe to be desirable. 


Districts Participating 


Fifty-five elementary school districts in Kern County, all of the districts 
exclusive of the City of Bakersfield, returned questionnaires. In size the 
districts range from an A.D.A. of seven pupils in the smallest to an A.D.A. 
of 2,333 in the largest. Eighteen districts have an A.D.A. of under 100; 
twenty have an A.D.A. between 200 and 500; seven have an A.D.A. between 
500 and 1,000; and ten districts have an A.D.A. over 1,000. The average 
of the mean class size for all schools reporting is 28.7 pupils, ranging from 
seven in the smallest district (the total A.D.A.) to 40 in the larger districts. 





1 The study is based on two separate questionnaire surveys sent to the admin- 
istrator of each elementary school district in Kern County, with the exception of 
the Bakersfield City Schools. The first questionnaire, constructed following discus- 
sion with a number of teachers and administrators, was first revised by a group 
of elementary administrators, and later revised by the steering committee of the 
county office. A second questionnaire, asking for further information, was con- 
structed after returns from the first were tabulated. 





Harry Reginald Hammond is Principal of Richland Intermediate School, 
Shafter, California, where he has served in teaching and administrative positions 
for more than six years. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, California Associa- 
tion of Elementary School Administrators, California Teachers Association, an 
other professional organizations. He has held office in several of them. This 
article is based on his master’s thesis for which he was awarded the degree in 
1956 by the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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Current Practices in Reporting 


The current methods of reporting pupil progress in the elementary 
schools of Kern County are built around two county-adopted report card 
forms, one for primary and one for upper elementary grades. Fifty-one 
districts use the primary form and forty-eight the upper grade form. Other 
districts are using report cards of their own design, with the approval of 
the Office of the County Superintendent of Schools. All districts except 
one make quarterly reports to parents; the exception makes only three 
reports per year. 


Thirty-seven, or 68.5 percent, of those districts included in the study 
state that they have no critical reporting problems. Seventeen districts, 
however, believe that certain problems do exist, and most of these center 
around interpreting the report to parents. All 17 believe the chief problem 
to be ambiguity in the marking system or the symbols used. In their 
opinion, the meaning of the symbols is confusing tc both parents and 
pupils. Other problems listed were: difficulties in communicating with 
parents who do not read or write English; getting parents to accept some- 
thing other than the report card; getting a larger number of parents to 
come to school for conferences; achieving staff and community agreement 
on the philosophy of reporting; and the inadequacy of the report card as 
a method of reporting pupil progress. 


The purposes which Kern County elementary school administrators 
believe the report to parents should serve are listed under five general 
headings in order of importance assigned by the respondents: 


1. To report the pupil’s total growth and progress—social, academic, 
physical, emotional; 


2. To report the pupil’s growth in relation to his ability; 
3. To develop understanding between home and school; 
4. To report the pupil’s academic progress; 

5. To reflect the educational principles of the school. 


Thirty-nine district administrators believe certain changes in the Kern 
County Primary Report Card are desirable, and 49 administrators would 
like changes to be made in the form used in the upper grades. The two 
improvements most frequently suggested for both forms are (1) that symbols 
be changed, and (2) that more space be provided for teacher comment. 


Most of the nineteen administrators who wish the symbols to be changed 
on the primary form would prefer a five- or six-point scale, twelve respond- 
ents so indicating. Two suggest a three-point scale with symbols differing 
from those on the three-point scale currently in use; two are of the opinion 
that a two-point scale is sufficient; one believes the single symbol “s” will 
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suffice at the primary level; and two would like to see some change made, 
but apparently are uncertain as to the exact nature of such a change. 


Twenty-eight, a sizable majority, of the 35 administrators who suggest 
a change in symbols on the upper grade form think a four-, five-, or six- 
point scale should be used. Four recommend a change, but fail to suggest 
what that change should be; and three administrators believe that dual 
symbols should be employed, one group of symbols to indicate progress 
and achievement and the other to indicate those pupils who are working 
below grade level. 


The remaining suggestions for improving the report cards did not 
appear with frequency, and several of them were related to the change in 
symbols. 


Methods of Reporting 


Twenty elementary school districts employ only the report card to 
report pupil progress in the primary grades, and twenty-nine districts 
apply this method to the upper grades. All other districts use a combina- i 
tion of the report card and parent-teacher conference, the report card and 
letter, or all three to report pupil progress throughout the districts in both 
primary and upper grades. 


Table I shows the number of districts using each type of report in the 
primary grades and Table II shows the number of districts using each type 
in the upper grades. 


TABLE 1 








Thereof, in the Primary Grades for Each Reporting Period 


Number of Districts 














Type of Report Report Period — Total 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Report cards only 25 43 29 43 140 
Report cards and parent-teacher conferences 24 10 20 ll 65 
Parent-teacher conferences only 1} 1 8 


Report cards, parent-teacher conferences, 
report letters 


Report cards and report letters 
Totals 


in 
ee 
wn 
— 
n 


o4* 55 219 





*One district uses only three reporting periods per year 


A comparison of the current practices as shown in the above tables with 
administrative opinion concerning the most effective and least effective 
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methods of reporting pupil progress clearly indicates a need for change in 
present reporting procedures according to the opinion of the administrators 
questioned. 


TABLE I 


Number of Districts Using Each Type of Report, or Combinations 
Thereof, in the Upper Grades for Each Reporting Period 





Number of Districts 
Type of Report Report Period Total 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 





Report cards only 32 «470~=— 850i‘ T:S~*«d2WS 
Report cards and parent-teacher conferences 19 7 16 7 49 
Parent-teacher conferences only 3 2 5 
Report cards, parent-teacher conferences, 

report letters 1 1 1 1 4 


Totals 55 55 54* 55 219 





*One district uses only three reporting periods per year 


Table III shows the opinion of the administrators regarding the most 
valuable and least valuable methods of reporting in the primary grades. 
Table IV shows the opinion of the administration regarding the most valu- 
able and least valuable methods of reporting in the upper grades. 


TABLE Ill 


Number of Administrators Indicating Most Valuable and Least 
Valuable Methods of Reporting in the Primary Grades 











(N=54) 
- : Number of Administrators 
Reporting 
Least Most _ 

Reporting Method Valuable Valuable 
Report card and parent-teacher conference 0 39 ce 
Parent-teacher conference only 3 13 
Report card only 19 1 
Report card and report letter 0 ] 
Report letter 30 0 
Parent-teacher conference and report letter 2 0 





Methods of reporting believed to be most valuable for the primary and 
upper grades vary in the frequency with which each method was selected 
by the administrators. However, the preferred method for the primary is 
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also preferred for the upper grades by a majority of the administrators; 
namely, the combination report card and parent-teacher conference, selected 
by 39 administrators for the primary grades and by 45 administrators for 


TABLE IV 


Number of Administrators Indicating Most Valuable and Least 
Valuable Methods of Reporting in the Upper Grades 


(N=54) 
Number of Administrators 
Reporting 
Least Most 
Reporting Method Valuable Valuable 

Report card and parent-teacher conference 0 45 
Parent-teacher conference 2 6 
Report card 10 3 
Report card and report letter 1 0 
Report letter 39 0 
Parent-teacher conference and report letter 2 0 


the upper grades. The next most frequently selected method is the parent- 
teacher conference without the report card, believed to be most valuable 
for the primary grades by 13 respondents and by six for the upper grades. 
Variations from these tendencies may be noted in the tables. 

With respect to opinions concerning the least valuable method of 
reporting, the report letter is the least valuable method of reporting accord- 
ing to administrators. Thirty administrators believe it to be least effective 
in the primary grades and 39 registered the same opinion with respect to 
the upper grades. The report card likewise is considered least valuable as 
a method of reporting pupil progress by a relatively large group of respond- 
ents, 19 and eleven administrators so indicating their opinion concerning 
its use in the primary and the upper grades, respectively. Again, departures 
from these viewpoints can be observed in the tables. 

The combination report card and parent-teacher conference is now 
being used by 22 districts on a part-time basis only, and full-time by a 
mere eight districts. Yet the 39 district administrators believe this method 
to be the most valuable for reporting to parents. Since the office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools lays down no rigid regulations with 
respect to methods of reporting pupil progress, it is difficult to explain this 
disparity between practice and opinion. 

Similarly, it is difficult to explain why no district in Kern County 
employs the parent-teacher conference alone when 13 administrators believe 
this method to be the most effective at the primary level. Again, 20 districts 
now use the report card as the sole means of reporting in the primary 
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grades, although only one administrator selected this method as being the 
most valuable at that grade level. 

The same situation obtains at the upper-grade level. Forty-five admin- 
istrators believe the combination report card and parent-teacher conference 
is the most valuable method of reporting pupil progress at this grade level, 
yet only 22 districts use this combination at the present time and of these, 
15 employ it only on a part-time basis. 

Six administrators are of the opinion that parent-teacher conferences 
as a sole method operate most effectively at the upper-grade level, yet, as 
already pointed out, no district employs this method at the present time. 

Only three administrators consider the report card alone an efficient 
means of reporting pupil progress to parents, yet in 29 districts the report 
card is the sole method of reporting in the upper grades. 

On the basis of these facts it seems reasonable to conclude that need 
exists for Kern County elementary school administrators, co-operatively 
with their teachers and with parents, to study their reporting programs 
and to rebuild such programs so that they will effectively fulfill the purposes 
of reports to parents as determined by the individual districts. 





THE EDITORS SAY... 
(Continued from Page 194) 


In addition to dissertations which can be directly identified by their 
titles as being concerned with professional associations, there are at least 
ten others dealing with subjects directly involving the activities of such 
organizations. At U.C.L.A., Frank G. Tait made “A Critical Analysis 
of Compensation Policies, Procedures, and Salary Schedules in Selected 
School Districts.” This obviously deals with an area of vital concern to 
teachers associations. Public relations are represented by John William 
Dunn of U.S.C., who wrote on “The Financing of Public Education as 
Viewed by Community Organizations”; while additional work on personnel 
problems is represented from the same institution by Wayne William 
Young’s study on “Personnel Procedures in the Smaller Elementary School 
Districts of California.” A Stanford dissertation by Ellis Charles Archer 
on “Revision of the California Credential Structure,” deals with an area 
of concern to the CTA’s Commission and Committee on Teacher Education 
and to the California Council on Teacher Education. 

Space limitations prevent the discussion of all the dissertations related 
to the activities of professional groups. It is to be hoped that readers will 
study the list carefully and note the fact that education is coming of age 
as a profession. Now that research is being applied to the programs of 
professional organizations, programs should be much more rapid than in 
the past. Let’s keep it up! 
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Some Validity Coefficients 
for Study Test Scores 


Haron D. CARTER 


The research reported here is concerned with the validity of a study 
methods test. The data collected help to answer the following three specific 
questions: 


1. How well does the California Study Methods Test predict 
achievement at the high school level, as compared with a group test of 
intelligence? 


2. Are any of the sub-scores from the study methods test more 


valid than others for prediction of scholarship? 


3. Does the test make an independent contribution to the predic- 
tion of scholarship, so that it could be used along with an intelligence 
test to provide an improved prediction? 


Educators have long been aware that the prediction of achievement is 
imperfect. Intelligence is one of the better predictors, but difficulties arise 
because bright pupils may be lazy, and dull pupils may work hard. It has 
long been known that work habits are factors affecting achievement. How- 
ever, until recently we have not had reliable and objective measures of 
work habits with demonstrated quantified evidence of their validity for 
prediction of school achievement. 


In earlier studies (1, 2, 4)' it has been shown that the California Study 
Methods Test yields a total score which is valid for prediction of achieve- 
ment, at both the college level and the high-school level. As measures of 
achievement, objective tests (2), standard achievement test batteries (1), 
and grade-point averages (4) have been used. Recently a new form of the 
Study Methods Test has been developed (5), and so arranged as to yield a 





1 Note: the numbers in parentheses refer to studies listed in the bibliography 
at the end of this paper. 


Harold D. Carter is Professor of Education at the University of California at 
Berkeley, where he has taught since 1937. He was previously a research associate 
in vocational interest research at Stanford University. He obtained his doctorate 
from the University of Minnesota in 1930. This study was facilitated by financial 
support from the research budget of the Department of Education of the University 
of California. 
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diagnostic set (3,6) of scores. The present report is concerned with the 
validity of the parts and the total score of this new form. Since the effec- 
tiveness of any such test varies with the educational setting, it is considered 
desirable to try it out in different school situations. This paper presents 
results from one of the many needed studies of validity. 


The Data 


In this inquiry, the California Study Methods Test was applied in the 
ninth grade in a California High School. Data were secured from 174 
students for whom IQ’s and grade-point averages were available. 

The study methods test (5) is a self-report inventory of 150 items 
concerned with attitudes toward school and procedures followed in doing 
school work. Each item in the test had been selected on the basis of 
evidence, from earlier studies, that the item discriminated between students 
with high scholarship and students with inferior scholastic records. The 
test yields four part scores (see references 3 and 6), two dealing with 
attitudes, and two concerned with the more mechanical, or procedural, 
aspects of studying. The nature of these part scores will be shown in more 
detail when the tables of correlations are presented. 

The students in the sample were in the ninth grade in a California high 
school. The Pintner Non-Language Test was used as a group measure of 
the intelligence or academic aptitude of the group. The mean group test 
IQ was 97 and the range was from 52 to 144. The standard deviation was 
15.2 points. Hence one may conclude that the group was not superior, 
but instead tended to be slightly below average in academic aptitude, 
although the variability was great. The school is one drawing students 
primarily from the lower middle classes. It is typical of many of the large 
high schools of California, representative of those which are not situated 
in the highly privileged communities. This fact is of special interest here, 
since in earlier validation studies at: the high school level the data were 
from students in a high school in a more highly privileged community. 

The measure of achievement used here is the grade-point average, 
based upon work completed in the ninth grade. In earlier studies it has 
been shown that such a measure of achievement tends to be highly reliable 
when based upon at least one semester’s work. 

An earlier study (6) was made of the validity of another, similar, diag- 
nostic form of the test. That study was made using data from a group of 
upper-division college students. The correlations with achievement in a 
college course were about the same for the study test as for the A.C.E. 
intelligence test. The part-score dealing with mechanics of study was the 
least effective of the several part scores for prediction of achievement. 

It is a well-known fact that several aspects of the situation are very 
different for high-school samples. Hence, in the present study, we might 
expect certain changes in the pattern of correlations. 
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The Results 


The main results of the study have been summarized in Table I. Here 
it is seen that the correlations between the study test scores and measures 
of school achievement are substantial. Certain of the scores from the study 
methods test correlate with grade-point average to about the same extent 
as does the intelligence test. The best correlations with grade-point average 
are .54 for the Factor I score, .50 for the study test total score, and .51 
for the intelligence test score. 





TABLE | 


Correlations between Study-Methods Test Scores, IQs, and Grade-Point 
Averages for a Group of 174 Ninth Grade Students 


Correlation 
Item with IQ with GPA. 
Study-Test Scores: 
Factor I (Self-confidence, morale, and personal adjustment) —.35 54 
Factor II (Scholarly drives and values) 26 38 
Factor III (Mechanics of study procedure) .06 09 
Factor IV (Planning, system, and effective use of time) 24 26 
Factor V (Self-confidence, morale, and personal adjustment— _.30 49 
a new comparable form of Factor I.) 
Total Study-Test Score 30 50 
Grade Point Average 51 


Partial correlation between achievement and study-test score, holding IQ constant: .43. 
Partial correlation between IQ and achievement, holding study-test total score constant: .44. 
Multiple correlation of achievement with combined IQ and study-test total score: .63. 


The correlations between the study test scores and the IQ are substan- 
tially lower, the correlation being .30 between total study test score and 
IQ. This means, of course, that the two predictor variables make independ- 
ent contributions to the prediction of achievement. The partial correlation 
between grade-point average and study test score, holding IQ constant, is 
.43, The multiple correlation, combining IQ and study test in prediction 
of grade-point average, is .63. This is substantially higher than the correla- 
tion yielded by either variable taken alone. 


As was found in the earlier study (6) with the college group, the study . 


test part score with the best predictive value is the Factor I score (a measure 
of self-confidence, morale, and personal adjustment in school). The part 
score with poorest predictive value is the Factor III score (a measure of 
excellence of mechanics of study). It appears that the well-adjusted and 
well-motivated student can achieve a good grade-point average, even if 
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his procedures in study are not those known to be most efficient. In other 
words, the most significant aspect of study technique is attitude, and not 
mechanics of study. 

In explanation of such a finding, it is necessary to consider the nature 
of the variables measured, and the effective range of variation of each 
variable in the situation under consideration. 


Discussion and Interpretation 


1. The level of prediction. Perhaps we should keep in mind that the 
prediction of school achievement in general is not too good. School achieve- 
ment is itself a complex variable, affected by many factors. We have long 
known that one of the best predictors is the group intelligence test, which 
has often been referred to as a measure of academic aptitude. Another 
well-known predictor of school achievement at any level is school achieve- 
ment in preceding years. It is the limitation in level of prediction by means 
of any known variables which leads us to search for new and relatively 
independent predictors. 


2. Aptitudes versus skills. The study test seems to be one of the needed 
additional predictors. It is especially interesting in this connection because 
it is a measure of a type of behavior we believe to be influenced by training. 
Whereas the IQ seems to be stable and difficult to control, study techniques 
would appear to be primarily determined by environment. If a pupil’s 
achievement is unsatisfactory you cannot adjust it by changing his IQ; 
however, perhaps you can improve his achievement by helping him to 
develop appropriate study techniques. 


3. Instructional problems. The problem is not as simple as it might 
appear at first glance. It seems that the basic problem is not one of teaching 
the pupil how to read a table, how to use an index, or where to find things 
in the library. Apparently the more mechanical aspects of study procedure 
are the least important determiners of achievement. The more important 
determiners are elusive, involving attitudes. Apparently the purposes for 
which he studies, the attitudes with which he studies, and his tendency 
to use his time systematically are the aspects of study technique which are 
more highly correlated with achievement. This leads to difficulties, since 
good morale, a tendency to respect and value learning, and good student 
citizenship, are elusive and difficult to control. In other words, we shall 
have to deal with the student’s whole personality, and we cannot solve his 
scholarship problems by teaching him a bag of procedural tricks. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The California Study Methods Test was administered to a group of 
pupils in the ninth grade in a California high school. Data from 174 
students included study test scores, IQ’s from the Pintner Non-Verbal test, 
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and grade-point averages based upon work completed in the ninth grade. 
Statistical analysis of the data led to the following tentative conclusions: 


1. High school achievement records were predicted about equally well 
by the Study Methods Test (correlations of .54 and .50) and by the intelli- 
gence test (r was .51). 


2. The study test makes an independent contribution to the prediction 
of achievement. The correlation of the study test with the IQ was .30. The 
partial correlation of study test with achievement, holding IQ constant, 
was .43, The multiple correlation of grade-point average with the combi- 
nation of study test score and IQ was .63. 


3. Some of the part-scores from the study methods test are more useful 
than others for prediction of achievement. The correlations with achieve- 
ment were .54 for the morale factor, .38 for the scholarly values factor, 
.26 for the planning factor, and .09 for the mechanics of study factor. It 
appears that the factors concerned with attitudes are better predictors of 
achievement than are the factors concerned with mechanics of study. 
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Grade Placement Deviations .. . 
(Continued from Page 205) 


For the girls it was found that reading vocabulary, spelling and reading 
comprehension formed the selected variables making the maximum contribu- 
tion to the criterion from the variables investigated. 


However, for both boys and girls, the contribution which knowledge in 
any one of the specific subject matter areas makes to Grade Placement 
Deviation in Grade VI, as was .also true in Grade V, is too small to be of 
practical value in differential diagnosis or predictive counseling. 
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Interest and Intelligence as Related 
to Achievement in Tenth Grade 


EDMOND O. SHINN 


During the past few years many studies have been made which relate 
interest or intelligence test scores to scholastic achievement criteria of 
school mark and achievement test scores. Most of these studies are con- 
cerned with college students and few cover a population as heterogenous 
in respect to scholastic achievement as that found in large high schools 
today. 


Standardized test batteries have been developed to measure achieve- 
ment, interests, and intelligence; these offer the means of determining the 
relative importance of interests and intelligence in predicting scholastic 
success, Although the conclusion may appear to be obvious that intelli- 
gence is by far the more important predictor, the discrepancy between 
ability and achievement points to the importance of appraising the value 
of interest as a complementary predictor. 


For this reason a study was made of the results of three tests measuring 
achievement, intelligence, and interests of students entering tenth grade 
in three large high schools in the city of San Francisco. The Iowa Tests 
of Educational Development, designed to measure achievement at high 
school level, constituted the criterion of scholastic success. Interests were 
measured by the Kuder Preference Record (Form CH, revised 1949), and 
the SRA Tests of Primary Mental Abilities (Form AH) comprised the meas- 
ure of intelligence. 


The specific questions asked in this research problem were stated as 
follows: 


1. Which is the better predictor of scholastic achievement in high school 
—interests, measured by the Kuder Preference Record, or intelligence, 
measured by the SRA Tests of Primary Mental Abilities? 


2. Are there significant differences present between boys and girls 
when interests and intelligence are related to scholastic achievement? 


Edmond Oliver Shinn is Counselor and Instructor in Guidance at the College 
of San Mateo, a position to which he came in 1956. Immediately prior to this he 
was Counselor at Chaffey Union High School in Ontario, California, for six years. 
He did personnel work for the United States Coast Guard during World War II. 
He has also worked in industry. The present article is based on his master’s thesis 
which was completed at the University of California at Berkeley in 1952. 
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Procedure of the Study 


The study was based on the low tenth grade population of three high 
schools in San Francisco, selected on the basis of completeness of test 
records. The tests were administered by members of the faculty of each 
high school during the month of October 1949. The sample consisted of 
611 students (308 boys and 303 girls) who were present for all three tests. 

The data were separated for boys and girls and placed on two sets of 
IBM cards which were then checked for accuracy. Zero-order correlation 
coefficients were obtained among the areas of the three tests. Multiple 
correlation coefficients were also secured, representing the relationship 
between the combined areas of the Kuder Preference Record and each of 
the Iowa tests, and the relationship between the combined factors of the 
SRA Tests of Primary Mental Abilities and each of the Iowa tests. 


Tables I and II (on pages 218 and 219) give zero-order and multiple 
correlation coefficients between the Iowa tests, used as the criteria, and the 
Kuder Preference Record and the SRA Tests of Primary Mental Abilities, 
respectively. 


Conclusions 


Results of this study obviously do not permit unqualified generaliza- 
tions. It is hoped that the findings, considered in the light of test norms 
and related literature, will give information which may be of value despite 
limitations. With these qualifications in mind, the following conclusions 
are presented: 


1. Coefficients of correlation obtained by relating results of the SRA 
Tests of Primary Mental Abilities and the Kuder Preference Record to the 
Iowa Tests of Educational Development indicate that in this study intelli- 
gence has a higher relationship to scholastic achievement than does interest. 


2. Neither the Kuder Preference Reeord nor the SRA Tests of Primary 
Mental Abilities shows a relationship high enough to be the sole predictor 
of scholastic achievement measured by the Iowa tests for individual students 
at high school level. 


3. The SRA Tests of Primary Mental Abilities appear to be related to 
scholastic achievement test criteria sufficiently to predict the scholastic 
achievement of groups of high school students at various grade levels. 


4. The Kuder Preference Record may make a substantial contribution 
when used with other tests in predicting success in high school for boys and 
girls selected according to sex and grade level. 


5. Differences found between boys and girls by this study indicate 
that separate norms may be needed on the Iowa Tests of Educational 
Development and the SRA Tests of Primary Mental Abilities. 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN EDUCATION 
Accepted by California Colleges and 
Universities, 1955-1956 


This classified report of doctoral dissertations in education accepted by 
California colleges and universities in 1955-56 contains studies representing 
five institutions. These are: Stanford University, University of California at 
Berkeley, University of California at Los Angeles, University of Southern 
California, and Claremont Graduate School. 

Each study has been classified according to the scheme below under the 
division where the primary subject matter appeared to fit. There are 
numerous cross references, most of the dissertations being cross-referenced 
one or more times. Readers should take note of the whole classification 
scheme before searching for particular subjects, since this scheme differs 
from those employed in most college and university libraries. 

Most of these dissertations may be borrowed from the library of the 
college or university by means of inter-library loan through an established 
library such as that of a school system, college or university, city, county, 
or state. 


CLASSIFICATION SCHEME 


THEORY 

Educational Philosophy, Principles and 
Trends 

Historical and Comparative Education 


ADMINISTRATION 

Organization 

Finance 

Buildings, Equipment, Transportation 
Personnel Practices and Teacher Status 
School and Community Relations 
Legislation, Law 


RELATED SCIENCES 
Educational Psychology 
Educational Sociology 
Growth and Development 
Measurement and Evaluation 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


CURRICULUM AND METHODS 
Curriculum and Extra Curricular Ac- 
tivities, Extended Services 
Subject Matter Studies 
Art and Music 
Business Education 


Subject Matter Studies (Continued) 
Health and Safety 
Language Arts 
Mathematics and Science 
Physical Education 
Social Studies 
Other Subject Matter 


Teaching Methods and Aids 
GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
Guidance and Counseling 
Reporting Pupil Progress 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

GIFTED CHILDREN 


VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION 
OTHER 
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THEORY 


Educational Philosophy, Principles and Trends 


i. 


> 


Dettering, Richard Whitson. The Contribution of Semantics to the Philos- 
ophy and Practice of Education. Stanford. 


Greenstadt, Melvin. The Social Education of Natural Scientists—An Evalua- 
tion of Current Measures and a Resultant Approach toward Improved 
Practice. U.S.C. 


Jackson, Harold Alan. The Significance of Paul Tillich’s Theology for a 
Philosophy of Religious Education. Stanford. 


McDonald, Gerald Edmund. Educational Philosophies in Collegiate General 
Education. Stanford. 


Historical and Comparative Education 


> 


6. 


10. 


11. 
12. 
is. 


Anderson, Melvin A. A ererin Study of California’s State-Supported 
Educational Journals, U.C.L 


Beatty, Shelton Lee. A Se History of Grinnell College, 1848-1931. 
Stanford. 


. Bienvenu, Harold John. The Educational Career of Grayson Neikirk 


Kefauver. Stanford. 


Eales, John R. a Brief General History of the Los Angeles City School 
System. U.C.L 


Lardizabal, sii Santamaria. Pioneer American Teachers and Philippine 
Education. Stanford. 


McKernan, Felix E. Wéill Earhart, His Life and Contributions to Music 
Education. U.S.C, 


Milor, John H. Education in the State of Baja California. U.C.L.A. 
Sanchez, Pedro Cruz. Education in American Samoa. Stanford. 


Toews, Emil Otto. The Life and Professional Works of George Michael 
Kerschensteiner (1854-1932). U.C.L.A. 


See also numbers 19, 86, and 122. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Organization 


14. 
15. 


16. 
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Crofts, Howard E. The Development of Personnel for Central Office Ad- 
ministration in City School Systems. U.C.L.A. 


Culbertson, Jack. Evaluation of Selected Teachers for Study of Communica- 
tion in School Organization. Ds 


Hartvigsen, Milton Farrell. “The Origin, Development, and Reorganization 
of Public School Districts in Idaho, U.C.L.A. 
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17. McCughlin, Robert Clinton. Efforts to Articulate Educational Experiences 
in Unified School Districts of the Forty-eight States, with Emphasis upon 
California. U.S.C. 


18. Scott, Joseph Leonard. Policy Interpretation Related to Levels of Organiza- 
tion in a City School System. Stanford. 


See also numbers 30, 39, 50, 137, 138, 139, 141, 142, 148, and 155. 


Finance 
19. Aldana, Benigno. Developing a Defensible Financial Program for the Public 
Schools of the Philippines. U.C.B. 


20. Dunn, John William. The Financing of Public Education as Viewed by 
Community Organizations. U.S.C. 


21. poate Robert Dana. An Analysis of Public Support of Private Schools. 
U.S.C. 


22. McCallum, William Jackson. The Financial Support and Control of Public 
Junior Colleges in the United States. Stanford. 


23. Page, Frank L. Financial Support a the Student Activity Program in Cali- 
fornia Public Junior Colleges. U.S.C 


24. Webber, Jr., Robert Austin. A Study of School Finance and School Housing 
Problems of an Expanding City Unified School District. Stanford. 


See also numbers 38, 47, 90, and 142. 


Buildings, Equipment, Transportation 
25. Everly, Roger B. An Evaluation of Alternative Practices in Planning High 
School Plants. U.S.C. 


26. Jentges, James Edward. An Experimental Study of Acoustical Efficiency in 
Classroom Environments. Stanford. 


27. McGinnis, George Crawford. Contracts between the School District and 
the Architect. U.C.B. 


See also number 24. 


Personnel Practices and Teacher Status 


27a. Cheresh, Milton Camion. A Study of the Attitudes of Elementary Teachers 
Toward Job Satisfaction. Claremont Graduate School. 


28. ve Thomas Austin. Administrative Councils at the District Level. 


29. sien: Jack Connell. Principles and Practices of Teacher Evaluation Pro- 
grams in the Elementary Schools of the United States. U.S.C 


30. Magner, Wallace Bruce. Certificated Personnel Records for ‘Small School 
Districts in California, U.S.C, 


31. Piety, Donald Bruce. Legal Aspects of Recruitment, Selection, and Assign- 
ment of Certified Personnel in Public Schools as Shown by Court Decisions. 


U.S.C. 
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"ministration of School District Certificated Personnel. U.S.C. 


33. Rafferty, Maxwell Lewis. A Study of Personnel-Pupil Ratios in Certain 
California Elementary School Districts. U.S.C. 


34. Roth, Lester James. A Technique for Determining the Sources of Teacher 
Job Dissatisfactions. Stanford. 


35. Sharpe, Russell Thornley. Differences Between Perceived Administrative 


Posner, Albert N. The Role of Professional Ethics Commissions in Ad- 


Behavior and Role-Norms as Factors in Leadership Evaluation and Group 
Morale. Stanford. 

36. Simons, Aubrey Hays. An Evaluation of Recruitment Methods in Medium- 
Sized School Districts in California. U.S.C. 

37. Small, Ella May. Staff ee in College and University Physical Edu- 
cation Departments. U.C.L.A 

38. Tait, Frank G. A Critical ‘initia of Compensation Policies, Procedures, 
and Salary Schedules in Selected School Districts. U.C.L.A 


39. Wheeler, Donald R. The Organization, Relationships, and Responsibilities 
of the Personnel Office in School Districts of Ten to Thirty Thousand 
Enrollment. U.S.C. 


40. Young, Wayne William. Personnel Procedures in the Smaller Elementary 
School Districts of California. U.S.C. 


See also numbers 14, 15, 43, 77, 79, 134, 141 and 163. 


= em 


School and Community Relations 


41. Davidson, Robert C. The Growth and Development of Public Relations 
S.C. 


Programs in American Colleges and Universities. U. 


42. Jones, Grenville Carlton. The Operation of a County Plan for Educational 
Development Through Lay and Professional Participation. Stanford. 


43. Norby, Theo Hohn. Perceptions of Superintendents’ Competencies by 
School Board Members. Stanford. 


44. Riley, James B. Inservice Training for School Board Members. U.C.B. 
45. Rowe, Samuel J. A Study of SchoolCommunity Interaction. U.S.C. 


See also numbers 20, 107 and 123. 


Legislation, Law 


46. Corey, Arthur F. paename Policies and Procedures Used by State Education 
Associations. U.S. 


47. McLain, Joe Vance. Legal Authority and District Practices in Paying Mem- 
bership Dues from Public Funds in State and National Organizations. U.S.C. 


48. Schettler, John Dean. Legal Opinions and Court Decisions on Public Edu- 
cation in Arizona. U.S.C. 
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49. Strickland, Roe Harry. Legislative Policies and Procedures by State Education 
Associations. U.S.C. 


ce 


See also numbers 27 and 31. 
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RELATED SCIENCES 


Educational Psychology 


50. Candland, Dorothy Jayne Nelson. The Relationship Between the Dominative- 
Supportive Dimension of Personality and Student Teachers’ Classroom Be- 
havior. Stanford. 


51. Coyne, John Martin. Prestige Suggestion Influences in Communication 
Analysis, Stanford. 


52. Hall, Albert C. Instructions and Attack Variability as Related to Problem- 
Solving Behavior, U.C.L.A. 


53. Kaiser, Henry Felix. The Varimax Method of Factor Analysis. U.C.B. 


54. Loret, Peter G. Selected Psychometric Variables as Related to Test-Type 
Preferences. U.C.B. 


55. Plant, Walter Thomas. Attitude Changes Associated with a Two-Year 
College Experience. Stanford. 


56. Silberman, Harry F. A Study of Certain Conditions Under Which a Success 
Aspiration Is Learned. U.C.L.A, 


57. Stark, Edward Stephen. An Experimental Study of the Relationship of 
Parental Attitudes to Functional Disorders of Articulation in Children in 
Two Different Cultural Environments. U.S.C. 

58. Uka, Ngwobia. Sequence in the Development of Time Concepts in Children 
of Elementary School Age. U.S.C 

59. Ware, Virginia B. The Intra-Individual Organization of Children’s Behavior 
in School. U.C.B. 


See also numbers 35, 61, 63, 64, 68, 94, 98, 104, 105, 106, 119 and 130. 





Educational Sociology 


60. Choate, Mary Alberta. Aspirations, Attitudes, and Concepts of Children of 
Two Contrasting Socio-Economic Groups in San Joaquin Valley. U.C.B. 


61. Fleming, Elyse Schwartz. Behavioral and Attitudinal Rigidity as Related to 
Socio-Economic Status and Other Factors. U.C.B. 


62. Louis, James W. Ethnic Group Differences in Ability, Temperament, and 
Vocational Aspiration. U.S.C. 
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63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 





Robinson, John Taylor. Eocial Relationships of an Elementary Classroom 
Group Covering Two Years. Stanford. 


Rosenthal, Fred. Some Relationships Between Sociometric Position and 
Language Structure of Young Children. U.C.B. 


Ryan, Rita Dassey. The Relationship of Certain Socio-Economic and Other 
Factors to Certain Health Defects of Elementary School Children. U.S.C. 


Schussman, Myron Henry. Social Area Analysis and Elementary School 
Problems in an Urban Community. Stanford. 


Sekerak, Robert M. A Study to Attempt to Determine Some Interrelation- 
ships Among Mass Communication Media, Reading Comprehension, and 
Intelligence. U.S.C. 


See also numbers 56, 57, 67, 73, 150, and 162. 


Growth and Development 


68. 


69. 


Bailey, Frances. The Responses of Adolescents to Selected Bible Passages; 
the Ability of Youth to Relate the Bible to Its Concerns. U.C.B 


Hillar, Paul Michael. Nutritional Supplementation and Motor einai 
of Elementary School Children. Stanford. 


See also numbers 57, 58, 65, and 153. 


Measurement and Evaluation 


70. 


vi. 


V2. 


a3; 


Bowman, Howard Arthur. Pupil-Marking Practices in Los Angeles City 
Senior High Schools. U.S.C. 


Obst, Frances. A Study of Selected Psychometric Characteristics of Home 
Economics and Non-Home Economics Women of the University of Cali- 


fornia, Los Angeles. U.C.L.A 


Sarbin, Anne. An Analysis of the Buhler School Maturity Test as It Relates 
to Intelligence and Projective Test Data. U.S.C. 


Smith, Thomas Wood. Auding and Reading as Sources of Cultural Bias in 
the Davis-Eells Games and the California Test of Mental Maturity. U.S.C. 


See also numbers 29, 34, 53, 54, 62, 121, and 126. 


74. 


73. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


Archer, Ellis Charles. Revision of the California Credential Structure. 
Stanford. 


Fogg, William Edwin. The Development of Teacher Sensitivity to Pupil 
Reaction. U.S.C. 
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76. Hamilton, Charles Edward. The Growth of Conservation Concepts Among 
Sixth-, Seventh-, and i Grade Pupils Under Two Types of In-Service 
Teacher Education. U.C.B 


77. Handley, Owen Barry. A Study of Activities and Practices Used in In- 
Service Educational Programs in Elementary Schools of California. U.S.C. 


78. Houpt, William S. Supply, Demand, and Qualification Factors Related to 
Teaching Personnel for California Colleges and Universities. U.S.C. 


79. O'Reilly, Justine Beyers. Action Research as a Means of In-Service Teacher 
Education. Stanford. 


See also numbers 14, 29, 31, 36, 43, 50, 83, 87, 88, 92, 108, 109, 118, 129, 132, 
137, 138, 139, 141, 144, 146, and 158. 


CURRICULUM AND METHODS 


Curriculum and Extra Curricular Activities, Extended Services 


80. Haugh, Robert Darrell. The Student Council in the Junior Colleges of 
California. U.S.C. 


81. Ottman, Sidney Roger. Factors Affecting School Lunch Programs in Cali- 
fornia High Schools. Stanford. 


: 82. Thomson, Ronald Gardner. An Evaluation of Health Services in the Sec- 
‘ ondary Schools of Arizona. U.S.C. 


See also numbers 93, 111, 149, and 154. 


Subject Matter Studies 


Art and Music 
83. Baird, Forrest John. A Follow-Up Inquiry of Secondary School Music 
Teachers Prepared at San Jose State College. Stanford. 


84. Carter, Joel Jackson. English Dramatic Music to the Seventeenth Century, 
and Its Availability for Modern Productions, Stanford. 


85. Champion, Wayne Edwin. Exploration in Curriculum for Design. Stanford. 


86. Faulkner, Maurice Ervin. The Roots of Music Education in American Col- 
leges and Universities. Stanford. 

87. Gunn, Richard LeRoy. Effectiveness of Art Teachers in Meeting the Needs 
of Adolescents. Stanford. 

88. Weyland, Rudolph H. The Effects of a Workshop on Certain Fourth-Grade 
Teachers’ Skills in Teaching Music Reading. U.C.B. 


See also number 10. 
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Business Education P 

89. Hislop, John S. Determination of the Content of a Course in Business I 
Report Writing. U.C.L.A. 

90. Manning, William Raymond. The Basis and Development of Selected As- S 


pects of Machine Accounting Practices in California, Stanford. 
91. Perry, Richard Stoddard. A Critical Study of Current Issues in Business 


Education in the Public Junior Colleges of California. U.C.L.A. S 
92. Thompson, Robert James. The Competences of Secondary School Business 

Teachers. Stanford. 1 
Health and Safety . 


93. Hedden, Gerald Wayne. Health Needs of 1620 Freshmen in Three High 
Schools of the Kern County Union High School and Junior College District. 
Stanford. 


( 
See also numbers 82 and 159. 
] 
Language Arts ' 
94. Damgaard, Thelma Louise Johnson. Auditory Acuity and Discrimination as 
Correlates of Spelling Competence. Stanford. ‘ 


95. Davis, Esther Ritter. Functions and Curricula of Junior College Journalism 
in Southern California. U.S.C. 


96. Deacon, Lawrence. A Comparison of Two Programs of Instruction in 
Spelling. U.C.B. 


97. Demeke, Howard Jones. An Investigation of Practices Used in the Diag- 
nosis and Correction of Reading Difficulties in Selected Southern California 
Elementary School Districts. U.S.C. 


98. Groff, Patrick J. Children’s Attitudes Toward Reading and Their Critical 
Reading Abilities in Four Content-Type Materials. U.C.B. 


99. Hartsig, Barbara A. A Study of the Creative Writing of Children in the 
Intermediate Grades. U.C.L.A. 


100. Jefferson, Benjamin F. Some Relationships between Parents’ and Children’s . 
Preferences in Juvenile Literature. U.C.B. 


101. McCellan, Jack. Creative Writing Characteristics of Children. U.S.C. 
102. Moe, Mary Leonella. Teaching Composition in the Seventh Grade. Stanford. 


103. Partin, Agnes Edwards. Evaluation of Student Achievement in English in 
Selected Junior Colleges as Related to Stated Aims of Instruction. U.C.L.A. 


104. Van Dalsem, Elizabeth Lou. Factors Related to Low Achievement in High 
School English. Stanford. 


See also numbers 64, 73, 84 and 111. 


Mathematics and Science 


105. Hensell, Kenneth Cover. Children’s Interests and the Content of Problems 
of Arithmetic. Stanford. 


in Learning Numerical Concepts. U.C.B. 


| 

106. Kersh, Bert Y. Variations in Number Symbols and Instructional Procedures . 
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Physical Education 
107. Gillanders, Dorothy H. Attitudes of Arizona Citizens toward Physical Edu- 
cation in Public Schools. U.S.C. 


See also number 146. 


Social Studies 
108. Norcross, Claude Edward. The Preparation of Elementary Teachers in 
Geography. Stanford. 


109. West, Robert Lowell. The Preparation of Elementary Teachers in Geography. 
Stanford. 


Other Subject Matter 


110. Bridgman, Donald Carlton. Student Reaction to Marriage Education Courses 
in the Public Junior Colleges of California. U.S.C. 


111. Julian, William Robert. The Teaching of Moral and Spiritual Values 
Through Literature in the Junior College. Stanford. 


See also numbers 76 and 162. 


Teaching Methods and Aids 
112. Denno, Raymond E. Classroom Screen Ambient Light Ranges for Projecting 
16 mm Motion Picture Films. U.C.L.A. 


113. Skelly, Harry James. Audio-Visual Services in Counties of Northern Califor- 
nia. Stanford. 


See also numbers 75, 102 and 161. 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


Guidance and Counseling 
114. Alkire, Edward M. An Evaluation of Vocational Counseling as Determined 
by an Analysis of the Counseling Record. U.S.C. 


115. Blasser, LeRoy A. A ont of Certain Factors Relating to Enrollment and 
Retention of Freshman Students at Utah State Agricultural College. U.C.B. 


116. Bos, Robert K. A Study of Counseling Variables Differentiating Rehabilitated 
and Discontinued Public Law 16 Veterans. U.S.C. 


117. Caplan, Stanley William. The Effect of Multiple Counseling on Junior High 
School Boys’ Concepts of Themselves in School. U.C.B. 
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118. 


‘29. 


120. 


122. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 
127. 


128. 


129. 


Pon. 


132. 


133. 


134. 


Fougner, Herbert i” a Self-Appraisal Course for the Preparation of Guid- 
ILA. 


ance Personnel. U. 


Harkness, Douglas Bruce. A Comparative Study of the Personal-Social Prob- 
lems Indicated by Students of High and of Low Intelligence in Grades Nine 
and Twelve. U.C.B. 


Howes, Virgil Monroe. Analysis of Elementary Teacher's Guidance Under- 
standings, Practices, Problems and Recommendations. U.C.L.A. 


. Lallas, John Efstathics. A Comparison of Three Methods of Interpretation 


of the Results of Achievement Tests to Students. Stanford. 


Limcaco, Esperanza Ruiz. The Guidance Needs of Students at the University 
of the Philippines. Stanford. 


ee Lewis Joseph. An Evaluation of College Information Programs. 
U.S.C. 


Nereson, Oberlin Behrens. The Evaluation of College Student Personnel 
Programs by Faculty and Specialists. U.S.C. 


Olsen, Lionel Robert. Disciplinary Practices of Secondary School Referral 
Personnel as Reported by Teachers and Referral Personnel. Stanford. 


Price, Nelson Coolidge. Measuring High School Student Morale. U.S.C. 


Reeve, Jay Whitney. The Role of the Consultant: Perceptual Sets of the 
Selected Guidance Consultant and His Clientele. Stanford. 


Russell, Donald Stephen. The Counseling and Curriculum Implications of 
Dropouts at Ventura College. U.S.C. 


Smith, Carol Elaine. Development of Ethical Standards in the Secondary 
School Counseling Relationship for the Use of Counseling Information. U.S.C. 


Squire, James R. The Responses . Adolescents to Literature Involving 
Selected Experiences of Personal Development. U.C.B. 


Thompson, Fred Ward. The. Relationship of Individual Differences and 
Counselor Technique to the Effectiveness of Vocational Counseling. U.S.C. 


Traphagen, Arthur L. Interrelationship of Certain Variables by Which Coun- 
selor Competency Is Judged. U.C.B. 


Wulk, Jerry Ernst. A Comparative Follow-up Study of Academic Scholar- 
ship Rreshman Students and Regular Status Freshman Students at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. U.S.C. 


Zeitlin, Herbert. Disciplinary Problems Reported by Teachers in a Metropoli- 
tan High School System. Stanford. 


See also number 55. 


Reporting Pupil Progress 


135. 


Gipe, Melvin Willard. Parent-Teacher Conferences: A Descriptive Analysis 
of Thirty-nine Conferences Reporting Pupil Progress in Lieu of Report Cards. 
Stanford. 


See also number 70. 
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136. 


137. 


138. 


139, 


140. 
141. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Benjamin, Dayton. Critical Behaviors of Elementary Principals in the Im- 
Improvement of Instruction. Stanford. 


Howard, Gertrude Grinnell. An Evaluation of the Program of the California 
Elementary School Administrators Association. U.S.C. 


Knight, Charles Spurgeon. A Perception of Elementary School Supervisory 
Role. Stanford. 


Lanz, Ralph Walter. An Analysis of the Activities of General Elementary 
Supervisors in Cities of Over 200,000. U.S.C. 


Smith, Norvel L. The Self-Contained Primary Unit. U.C.B. 


Snyder, Peter Harrison. Functions of the : © School Principalship in 
Southern California at Mid-Century. U.C.L 


See also numbers 27a, 33, 63, 65, 66, 77, 98, 100, 120, 152 and 163. 


142. 


143. 


144, 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Brown, William Earl. High School Size: Its Relationship to Selected Educa- 
tional and Cost Factors. U.S.C. 


Drake, George K. A Critical Analysis of the Functions of the Junior High 
School in California. U.C.L.A. 


King, Jr., Arthur Robert. Teacher-Pupil Purposes in a High School Class- 
room. Stanford. 


See also numbers 23, 25, 70, 80, 81, 82, 91, 92, 93, 95, 97, 103, 110, 111, 117, 


145. 


146. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


119, 125, 126, 128, 129, 134, 151, 154 and 156. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Burke, Kathryn Teresa. Improving Accreditation Policies in Collegiate Basic 
Nursing Education. Stanford. 


Cole, Eleanor Mabel. An Investigation of the Frequency, Variety, and 
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Book Reviews 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
C. A. WEBER and MARY E. WEBER 





New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955. 279 pages. $4.50. 


This book attempts to describe the principles, nature, and function of 
leadership in education, separately and apart from school organization and 
the individual responsibilities, status, and prerogatives associated with 
formal administrative procedures. The authors state in the Preface that, 
“We believe that leadership in some degree is a function of nearly all 
members of our society. . . . Some are cast in roles of leadership more 
often than others, but teachers, parents, school-board members, and citizens 
have responsibilities as educational leaders; such leadership is not the 
prerogative of people who have status as superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, business managers, deans, or teachers.” 

Part One deals with the basic principles affecting the situation in which 
educational leadership in a democracy must operate. It is the opinion of 
the authors that there are five major considerations which must be taken 
into account. They are: The meaning of democracy, the basic values which 
underlie our concept of democracy, the role of personalities in leadership, 
the role of situations in leadership, and the meaning of educational leader- 
ship itself. These areas are explored in detail in the first five chapters of 
the book. 

The second, and longest, part of the book deals with specific principles 
of educational leadership. In this part as in Part One, the authors begin 
by giving a brief summary of the material to be covered and the conclusions 
to be drawn. The basic theme of the book is well illustrated by two quota- 
tions from the introduction to Part II. 

The first of the principles of democratic educational leadership asserts 
that educational leadership should be characterized by a thorough under- 
standing of democratic control, values, and forces. The second principle 
is that understanding is not enough; there must be honest commitment to 
democracy as the most promising type of control. Understanding and 
commitment based upon understanding are not enough; the order of attack 
upon problems is important; there must be high potential and skill in 
inquiry and analysis. Furthermore, teamwork excels compromise as a 
method, and participation in policy formation is a most promising device. 
Imagination, insight, and the willingness to take risks are important aspects 
of successful leadership.” 
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“There is a widespread notion that democratic leadership is inefficient; 
that for efficient action there should be centralized authority, line-staff 
orders, and obediénce. This notion has developed because men have not 
thought about the meaning of efficiency.” 

The senior author spent twenty years as a public school administrator, 
and this background shows in the treatment given specific leadership 
problems in Part Two. The authors’ deep commitment to democratic 
principles and to the improvement (almost revolutionizing) of educational 
leadership in American schools, does not prevent their showing sound 
common sense in their approach to the subject. The book should prove 
useful to teachers and administrators not only in their job roles but also in 
their activities as members of professional organizations. 


CHANGE AND PROCESS IN EDUCATION, 
MALCOLM S. MACLEAN and EDWIN A. LEE 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1956. 520 pages. $5.50. 





This publication is intended to serve as an introduction to the study of 
American education. It is concerned with the role of education in our 
society, the nature of our educational system, and the present knowledge of 
the educational process. The authors, with a joint experience in all levels 
of education of more than ninety years, are eminently qualified to under- 
take their job. They have done well at it. 

The book is based on a modification of the historical approach so 
frequently used to introduce prospective teachers to education. It is con- 
cerned with the processes in our society which have resulted in the schools 
being what they are. Hence, the authors spend much of their time on the 
present problems, procedures, and conditions of American education, rather 
than on a purely factual description of past events. But the past is referred 
to in order to show the social, political, and economic forces that have 
moulded our educational system. 

The most refreshing aspect of the book is the attention given to present 
forces affecting education. The educative effect of non-school institutions 
such as television, the home, comic books, and the like, is given careful 
consideration. Also, the effects of science, invention, industrial processes, 
and changes in our economic system, are noted. The results of changes in 
all these areas are summed up in a chapter on “An Ever-Expanding 
Curriculum.” 

Much new material is included in the second part of the book on such 
things as types of intelligence, ways of handling discipline, treatment of 
superior and other “exceptional” students, the education of teachers, and 
the activities of professional associations. The authors have shown much 
less fear of dealing with the controversial areas of education than is usual 
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in such a book. They have been particularly forthright in dealing with the 
problem of conflict between the Catholic hierarchy and public education. 
This is the area that may have required the most courage on their part, 
but it is not the only one in which they have set forth the facts in plain 
language and outlined the problem in clear terms. 

Even though one has read most of the texts in general education and all 
the histories of education in the United States, he will profit by studying 
this new book. The authors have not been able to do everything—they are 
particularly weak in their discussion of the work of professional associations 
—but they have done much that has not been done before. Congratulations! 


MATURITY IN READING, Its Nature and Appraisal 
WILLIAM S. GRAY and BERNICE ROGERS 





Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1956. 273 pages. $5.00. 


Can Johnny read? The answer to this question depends upon what is 
meant by reading. Much of the criticism of the reading achievements of 
Johnny are due to disagreements and misunderstandings about the nature 
of reading and the role of education in developing reading ability. The 
authors of this book have undertaken to clarify some of the fundamental 
points of the problem of defining what reading ability should be when the 
schools have finished their work with children. 

The authors undertook “(1) to collect data from a variety of sources in 
an effort to secure a more penetrating insight into the characteristics of 
mature readers; (2) to identify, if possible, a series of levels of maturity in 
reading from very low to very high and to organize them into an instrument 
of appraisal called ‘a scale of maturity in reading’; and (3) through the use 
of this instrument to appraise the reading behavior of the individuals and 
groups from whom data were received.” They decided that a case-study 
method would best achieve these aims. Three series of cases were involved 
in the complete study. A major part of the book is devoted to their 
description. 

The authors conclude that mature readers are characterized by having 
a central focus of interest that motivates most of their reading, an awareness 
of themselves as responsible members of society, an expanding spiral of 
reading interests, and a high level of technical competence in reading. 
Their broadest generalization, however, is that the reading behaviors of 
mature readers “assume various forms . . . and occur in varying combina- 
tions in harmony with the unique characteristics of the individual and the 
conditions that predispose him to reading . . .” 

Of great interest to educators is the conclusion that “The amount of 
schooling is more closely related to the level of competence obtained in 
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reading than it is to the acquisition of compelling interests and motives for 
personal reading.” The study also seems to indicate that the only road to 
reading maturity involves the creation of a reading process which is a spiral 
in which additional reading inspires additional interest in reading. This 
being the case, it would appear that any weakness in the reading program 
of schools in general is due to failure in motivating students rather than to 
any weakness in teaching the first “R.” 

The chief weakness of this volume is one recognized by the authors— 
namely, that the sampling of adults involved was small. On the other 
hand, the detailed reports given of the cases that were studied enable the 
reader to consider much of the data at first hand. However profound the 
conclusions may or may not be, the data itself well repay study by all 
educators. 


CHILDREN and OTHER PEOPLE... Achieving Maturity Through Learning 
ROBERT S. STEWART and ARTHUR D. WORKMAN 





New York: The Dryden Press, 1956. 276 pages. $2.25. 


This volume is essentially a general introduction to education. Growth 
toward maturity is the unifying theme. The authors have adopted a modi- 
fied Freudian point of view with reference to the nature and development 
of personality. Actually, because of the modifications, psychological 
principles considered would appear to be eclectic rather than to belong 
to any one school. 

The book begins with a consideration of infancy and early childhood, 
continues with discussions of the elementary-school years and adolescence, 
and finishes with a discussion of parents and teachers as human beings. 
Along the way, space is devoted to consideration of educational psychology, 
discipline, and problem children. 

The authors do an excellent job of maintaining a pleasant, unexcited, 
down-to-earth attitude throughout their writing. Although they give much 
less emphasis to the problems of sexual development than do many 
psychologists, they do not hesitate to give concrete consideration to this 
aspect of maturation. Strictly educational problems are given more, and 
more realistic, treatment than is the case with most psychological treatises. 
For this reason, the book should appeal strongly to beginning teachers and 
to student teachers. 

The volume will also be interesting to parents J to other lay persons 
interested in youth and in education. It will not give specific help or 
information to those concerned with the more advanced aspects of profes- 
sional education; but it may help them to get a new perspective on their 
work, 
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